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immediate an impression of popular emotion. Thiers
saw that France must eventually come to the Republic,
for as he said, " It is the form of Government which
divides us least " ; but he recognized that the thing
was a delicate plant, that it was invested in a cloud of
doubts and apprehensions, that, given an opening, a
royalist assembly would unquestionably endeavour
to kill it, and that it must be allowed to insinuate
itself into the confidence of the country by the gentle
efflux of time. All this Thiers saw, and he took a
decision of critical importance when he implored the
Assembly to devote itself to the reconstruction of
France, and gave a pledge that he would in no way
seek to prejudice the constitutional issue.4

In pursuance of this difficult programme the
President of the de facto Republic was probably
assisted by one of the most terrible calamities of
modern history. The conduct of the defence of Paris
had more than once been embarrassed by the violent
outbreak of a mob which was convinced that sleek
bourgeois were betraying France and that a sortie en
masse wouM send the Prussians flying back to Germany.
The hardships, the excitement, the mingled tension
and lassitudf} of the siege had generated in the poorer
combatants7 a restless, angry, and bitter temper, a
kind of psychological malady, la fievre o'bsidionale.
They had fought and had been beaten through no
fault of their own and consequently, as they argued
with fiery conviction but imperfect logic, through the
fault and treachery of their leaders. They suspected
that Assembly of monarchists whicfi .had recently, in
patent distrust of the home of revolutions and republics,
transferred its sessions not to Paris but to Versailles.
Their honour was outraged by the terms of the peace ;